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SOUTHEAST ASIA COLLECTIVE DEFENSE TREATY 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 19, 1955 


Unirep Srates SENATE, 
ComMITTEE ON ForerGn RELATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 


The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 :10 a. m., in the Foreign 
Relation committee room, United States Capitol Building, Senator 
Walter F. George (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators George (chairman), Green, Sparkman, Hum- 

hrey, Mansfield, Barkley, Wiley, Smith of New Jersey, Langer, 
Knowland, Aiken, Capehart, and Morse. 

The CHarRMAN. The committee will come to order. 

We will proceed with the hearing of those who have asked to appear 
m the Southeast Asia Defense Treaty. I have a list here of those 
who have made application. 

We want to finish with the work on nominations. Senator Cape- 
hart has asked that that go over until he can get here. He has some 
engagement at this time. 

The Honorable Hamilton Fish will be our first witness. You may 
ome around to the end of the table, or the middle of the table, if it 
suits you there. ' 

Mr. Fisn. Shall I sit down, Senator, or testify standing up ? 

The CoatrrMan. Oh, no; sit down. 

As you may know, the committee had a hearing on this treaty in 
November. The hearing was not completed, and the Secretary of 
State has appeared this week in executive session on the treaty. 

We have requests from three people who wish to appear on the 
treaty, and you are first on the list. We will be glad to hear you. 


STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE HAMILTON FISH, PRESIDENT, 
AMERICAN POLITICAL ACTION COMMITTEE 


Mr. Fis. Senator, and members of the committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, [have a prepared statement. It will take me close to 15 minutes 
toread that statement, and I will be glad to answer any questions that 
any Senators care to ask. 

The Cuarrman. You prefer to make your statements before ques- 
tioning ? 

Mr. Fisu. I really don’t care whether you interrupt me or not— 
whatever the process is, or whatever is most convenient to the Senators. 

The Cuatrman. There is no established practice. 

Mr. Fiso. Before reading my prepared statement, I would like to 
nada statement of Patrick Henry who, in his historic speech of March 
the 23d, 1775, stated that: 


Different men often see the same subject in different lights, and therefore I hope 
twill not be thought disrespectful to those gentlemen if, entertaining as I do, 
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opinions of a character very opposite to theirs, I shall speak forth IY Sentimenty 
freely and without reserve. 

This is no time for ceremony. The question before the house is one of a 
moment to this country in proportion to the magnitude of the subject and 













































ought to be freedom of debate. It is the only way that we can hope to artine ou 
at the truth and fulfill the great responsibility which we hold for God ang he 
country. enter 
POSITION OF AMERICAN POLITICAL ACTION COMMITTEE if l« 
! lincolr 

Mr. Chairman, I appear here in my capacity as an American citi. | no unee 
zen and as a former Member of Congress who served for more than | betraye 
a score of years on the Foreign Affairs Committee of the House of | ances, ' 
Representatives. and di¢ 

More particularly I appear before the Senate Committee on Pop } guthes 
eign Relations, as president of the American Political Action Com. | meanir 
mittee, a nationwide nonpartisan political committee to combat com. | million 
munism, socialism, and superinternationalism. Our committee con- | of Ind 
siders the pending treaty as the worst and most dangerous type of | The 
one-worldism and interventionism ever presented to the Co to mal 
It is a clear-cut example of superinternationalism that woul bound 
evitably drag us into a jungle war 10,000 miles away and actually play | interfe 
into the hands of the Communists. But th 

It is not even based on our own security or self-defense except in | sideas 
words, platitudes, and generalities, The 

How can Cambodia and Laos in any way threaten our security o people 
national defense, or even Vietnam or Thailand, if the islands off Ching | that ¢ 
do not threaten the security and defense of Formosa, only a few hun | Amer’ 
dred miles away ¢ jean P 

I thank the committee for this open hearing and for listening to | die in 
my views in opposition to the so-called Southeast Asia Defense Pact, | South 
I use the word “so-called” advisedly, as it does not include the four } trolle 
largest Asian nations, India, China, Indonesia, and Burma. Further. | gram 
more, we own no territory in the Far East, and France will soon have | oblig: 
none. Besides, both France and Britain are both regarded as pred- | main 
atory colonial powers im the Far East. 

I plead for an extended hearing and debate so that the American 
people will know all the facts and the inevitability of war involved | 4, 
in this pact. I plead that ample time be allowed the American people the r 
to read, learn, and thoroughly digest the warmaking provisions of | ggy 
this treaty before it is too late. At the present moment the American } 4); 
public, and including most Members of Congress except this commit |p), 
tee, have not the faintest idea of the extreme war commitments mae | },,, 
in this treaty. The fact is the American people have almost no know: | jo: 
edge of even the existence of such a hazardous warlike treaty. enti 

[ am mindful of the fact that not one-tenth of 1 percent of the} .., 
American people had or have any idea or knowledge that President | 44, 
Kisenhower, Secretary Dulles, and Chief of Staff Admiral Radford | ,,,,, 
had agreed with the French Government to enter the war on April |p 
28, 1954, in Indochina by using our airplanes and naval units there | 94 
This would have meant an all-out war within a few days as the Rel | 
Chinese armed forces would have poured into Indochina immediately, | 9: 
and that was so stated by the British Foreign Minister Anthony | jy, 
Eden. and 

Mendes-France has openly admitted this war agreement, and pub joir 





licly stated that President Eisenhower planned to take the issue to 
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for its approval on April 26, 1954. The one individual who 

this war from being consummated and this, in my opinion, 
gime against the American people was Winston Churchill, who had 
previously helped to drag us into World War II. It was reported 
iat he told the Cabinet that the American people deeply opposed 
entering into the Indochina war at this time. 

IfI could but call up the spirits of Washington, Jefferson, Jackson, 
Jincoln, and many other great Americans of the past, they would, in 
wmeertain language, warn the American people that they are being 
itrayed into perpetual wars through foreign entanglements, alli- 
gees, and treaties that provide for sending American boys to fight 
md die in every swampland, jungle, and ricefield on the mainland of 
gutheast Asia. This Southeast Asia Defense Treaty is more than a 
meaningless scrap of paper; it well may be the death certificate of a 
nillion or more of the selected youth of America in the bloody jungles 
gfIndochina, Cambodia, Laos, and Thailand. 

The danger is that the United States Government may now be able 
i make war without a declaration of war, and may feel it is duty- 
hound to react in a retaliatory or military way to any form of Chinese 
interference, aggression, direct or indirect. Then the fat is in the fire. 
But there is not likely to be war unity for such a jungle war on our 
sdeas there will be between China and Soviet Russia. 

The time has come for a general public debate before the American 
people whether they favor this new brand of superinternationalism 
that causes us to virtually police the entire world singlehanded with 
American blood and treasure, and at our own instigation. The Amer- 
ian people were never consulted about sending their sons to fight and 
die in Korea with only token support from the U. N. forces. But 
South Korea, surrounded on three sides by the ocean which we con- 
trolled, was incomparably better fighting ground than the malarial 
swamps and jungles of southeast Asia. At least, we had a moral 
dbligation to the South Koreans, but we have absolutely none on the 
mainland of southeast Asia. 


COMMITMENT TO SEND OUR ARMED FORCES ABROAD 


As Al Smith used to say: “Let us look at the record and see what 
the record discloses.” The fact is, due to U. N. interference and our 
own State Department intervention, Gen. Douglas MacArthur was 
forbidden to bomb the bridges over the Yalu River. Our Armed 
Forees were greatly outnumbered and driven back to the northern 
boundary of South Korea where the war ended in an unsatisfactory 
amistice. It was the first great defeat of an American Army in our 
aitire history. It also became the most unpopular war in our history, 
asevidenced by the desire of all our people to end the useless, stale- 
mated United Nations fighting where we put up 90 percent of the 
men and money. 

Despite the Korean fiasco and its bloody holocaust, it is now seri- 
ously proposed that we enter into a binding treaty requiring us to 
vend our armed forces to fight in defense of four small nations on the 
mainland of Asia where, I repeat, we have no moral obligations or 
interest as we did in Southern Korea. The fact that India, Indonesia, 
aid Burma, the three largest nations in southeast. Asia, refused to 
jon or cooperate with the proposed defense pact, shows clearly that 
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there was something wrong about it from the beginning. With Indy 
Indonesia, and Burma out, it is obviously built on shifting gai 
without permanent or moral foundations. It has the earm 

being made in America and backed by dollar diplomacy, and that mp 





















be why we failed to enlist the actual or even moral support of th Sines 
three largest South Asian nations. ae 

From an American point of view, it is a preposterous, suicidal [thi 
posal that could involve us in disastrous wars within a short time [read 
the ink on the treaty is dry and last many years—that is, if the tems} 1 thin 
of the treaty are adhered to and we mean what we say. it occur 

Unfortunately, in recent years we have acquired a habit of lef oe 
our friends and allies down, as we did in China in 1945-48 andj} gghting 
Poland at Teheran and Yalta. Toward China and Poland qe jy} esnanst 
the highest possible moral obligations and understandings, Ther 
both have a right to denounce our actions as a great. betrayal ty} Jnited 
turned them over into Communist slavery. I do not advocate ratify. bel 
ing a treaty unless it is meant to be kept. That is why I am 100 pe. MSs 
cent against the Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty. Tt jigs} stateme 
deceptive treaty with fine-sounding but useless terms. “The yey} Satiom 
term “Collective Defense Treaty” is virtually meaningless, andj} @** 
I did not have a high respect for three honorable gentlemen wy} 1 
signed it as our delegates I would use a much stronger and more gy} feat t 
word, And they are all honorable men. There is nothing colleetin} Pact! 





about this treaty except to deceive the American people and make} 
sound acceptable. 

Does any fairminded person believe that the French, who will som 
be out of the Far East, will send any armed forces, or that Brita 
will send more than a token force, if any at all. I anticipate that th 
British will not be so interested when the zero hour of fighting arrives 
owing to its possessions at Hong Kong and Singapore, and growi 
trade with Red China. Furthermore, I doubt if New Zealand, Au 
tralia, or the Philippines will transport more than token forces for 


treasu 
land. 





















the Asian mainland if the British sidestep the fighting by saying Red | 
they have their hands full in Malaya. thew 

If the treaty is ratified Uncle Sam will again be holding the bay ish c 
and doing all the fighting, dying, and paying. This will not appeal} 2” 
to the American people once they know the facts. I propose, inmy a 
limited way, to help give them the facts and the awful truth ast] 4 
affects the lives of their sons. I hope that I may be able to influent with 
some Senators to come out fighting against this program of militay| "4 
intervention in southeast Asia before it is too late. This treaty, if} ™" 
ratified, will confront the United States with a war crisis in a hyd bogs 
gen age. ae 

The fearless, outspoken leadership of Senator Taft against militay | “™ 
intervention in southeast Asia is tragically missed. He would have drin 
inspired and rallied the Congress and the American people to We Pe 
lent protests against this treaty requiring military intervention I 1 
Indochina, Thailand, Cambodia, and Laos. He would have warned} %% 
the American mothers and fathers that it meant that their sons wotl } ® 
do the fighting and dying and not British or French or U. N. forces a 
He would have repeated his protest against sending a single Americal 7 
soldier to the mainland of Asia. From the grave comes the soul a 








logic and practical reasoning of Senator Taft, a great American state 
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nan who, shortly before his death, in a speech delivered by his son 
¢ Cincinnati, May 26, 1953, said: 

I believe we might as well forget the United Nations as far as the Korean 
war is concerned. 

[think it is only fair to Senator Taft, as long as I quoted him, that 
[read the full quotation: 

[ think we are bound to the policy of preventing Communist aggression where 
it occurs and where it is in our power to stop it. I have never felt that we 
gould send American soldiers to the ¢ ontinent of Asia, which, of course, in- 
dudes China proper and Indochina, simply because we are so outnumbered in 
fighting a land war on the Continent of Asia that it would bring about complete 
exhaustion, even it we were able to win. 

There is another paragraph I should read, since I mentioned the 
United Nations: 

I believe we might as well abandon any idea of working with the United 
Nations in the East and reserve to ourselves a completely free hand. This 
statement is going to shock a good many people who still believe in the United 
Nations. I believe in the United Nations myself, but not as an effective means 
to prevent aggression. 

I confess that I am willing “to rush in where angels [Senators] 
far to tread” because I am convinced that if this Southeast Asia 
Pact is ratified it will result in a huge sacrifice of American lives and 
treasure in vain, in the jungles of Vietnam, Cambodia, Laos, and Thai- 
land. Why should American boys be slaughtered in the rice paddies 
of southeast Asia in a bloody war with countless hordes of fanatical 
Communists! It would be a fight against terrible odds with the 
chances against us far more than they were in Korea. Why drain 
the best blood of our American youth in a suicidal war that we can- 
not win, and fall into the bloody booby trap that Moscow and Peking 
have set for us in Indochina and Thailand? It would be a perpetual 
daughterhouse for American soldiers. For every thousand we send, 
Red China can send her tens of thousands. Besides, we would be in 
the unenviable position of substituting ourselves for French or Brit- 
ish colonialism. No matter what noble platitudes we used, the Com- 
muinist propaganda will depict us as foreign invaders or devils come to 
exploit Asiatics and reestablish colonialism and imperialism. 

Let's be realistic. The orientals are brave and fatalistic fighters 
with a will to fight, and when trained are efficient in the use of military 
weapons. Nothing would please the Red General Staff at Moscow 
more than transporting an American army into Indochina to be 
bogged down in the swamplands and jungles of southeast Asia. There 
snot a Russian soldier within a thousand miles. Naturally, the Red 
amy generals at Moscow would celebrate such an event with a vodka- 
drinking party as a windfall and a bloodless victory for them. 

If we must fight Soviet Russia or even Red China we should choose 
the battleground where we have the best chance of winning and not 
di losing. We must not enter into any commitment to fight, no mat- 
ler what our sympathies, in a hopeless jungle war where the enemy 
would have every advantage. I have no objection to a mutual defense 
pact with the Philippines, Australia, New Zealand, Formosa, and 
Japan where our Navy and Air Force, together with that of Great 
Britain, would be more than sufficient to prevent an invasion in force 
ind would be efficiently supported by the land forces in those coun- 
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tries. IT agree with Senator Taft and am unalterably opposed » 
sacrificing a single American life in the jungles and swamps of th 
southeast Asian mainland. 

The proposed treaty is one-worldism carried to its logical and 
highly dangerous and war-provoking conclusion. No American jg 
more bitterly opposed to the terrible evils and menace of world 
munism than Iam. That, I think, is a matter of record. Thaty 
why I am against any suicidal military intervention on the southeag 
mainland of Asia where the chances are all against our winning, 

I am in sympathy with most of the views expressed by Senat, 
Knowland and Senator McCarthy on Red China. I favor initiggj 
an economic boycott to compel her to free not only our 11 air pilotshy 
probably hundreds of other American soldiers rotting in Chingy 
prisons. If a boycott is not successful then I would favor a naval 
blockade 12 miles from the Chinese coast, or 20 miles. I am notiy 
favor of dropping bombs or a shooting war. I believe once Red Chiy 
understands we mean business they would release our prisoners, 

T am very proud of my record in Congress against intervening jy 
World War IT before the Jap attack on Pearl Harbor. Our forme 
enemies are now our most reliable allies. T opposed our intervention 
in the war against Germany as I knew then, and so stated, that she was 
the main barrier against the menace of world communism and thi 
if Germany was defeated, Soviet Russia would swallow up Fasten 
and central Europe. Today I favor the rearmament of Germany and 
creating an invincible fortress across Germany, supported by th 
NATO armed forces and our own. The only thing Moscow fears and 
respects is armed might—not paper armies. 


JUNGLE WARFARE 


The same is true of Red China. She has no fear of a bamboo cur 
tain in Indochina or in the swamps or jungles of southeast Asia. Sh 
could keep the jungle fighters in Vietnam supplied with arms, mum: 
tions, and food for an unlimited time, or as long as our troops survived 
on the mainland of southeast Asia. I am appealing to you Senatos 
not to substitute by this proposed treaty an inevitable and mom 
ghastly Indochina and Thailand for a tragic Korea. It is my honet 
conviction that if the American people knew what war commitments 
were contained in this treaty that there would be an avalanche of 
public opinion against any war intervention in the southeast mainland 
of Asia. 

If this treaty is ratified it will be an evil day for America. I 
would inaugurate a ghastly and tragic policy for which we will pay 
blood, sweat, and tears for generations to come. Why not consult the 
American people before making any binding war commitments! Not 
1 American in 10 would favor our entrance into war in Vietnam, 
Cambodia, Laos, or Thailand. Nothing would be more unpopular, 
We cannot afford to squander our wealth, resources, or manpower all 
over the world without weakening our own economy and national 
defense, a condition which Moscow ardently desires. We must keep 
out of wars especially selected by Moscow and Peking for us, irrespet: 
tive of our sympathies. We must stop our ceaseless campaign of 
rampant internationalism, one-worldism, and military interventional 
over the entire world. 
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jnconclusion, I am opposed to any military commitments that will 
igvolve US In a frightful jungle warfare in Indochina or Southeast 
{sia which would keep us tied down for years, provided we were not 
jriven out by the Red hordes from China. We must not forget that 
Western Germany is the decisive battleground. We cannot police the 
gorld alone or act as military protector for either French or British 
inperialism in the Far East or elsewhere. We should concentrate our 
{rmed Forces in Western Germany and Korea, arm the Japs, and 
choose our OWN battleground whenever necessary & nd not be committed 

treaty to be drawn into jungle booby traps in Southeast Asia. 

Ifthe Eisenhower-Dulles-Stassen policies involve us in a jungle war 
mthe Asian mainland there will be a political revolt such as has never 
igen seen in this country. One hundred million Americans or more 
sould resent it bitterly if a small handful of rabid interventionists, 
iternationalists, and one-worlders succeeded in dragging us into a 
bloody, costly, and disastrous jungle war in Asia. 


RESERVATION OFFERED BY AMERICAN POLITICAL ACTION COMMITTEE 


The American Political Action Committee, of which I am president, 
isopposed to preventive wars, global intervention, police actions, or 
ins American boys to fight throughout the world without the 
onsent of Congress. It is, and so am I, in favor of the ratification of 
the Formosa Defense Pact. I have presented my reasons to your dis- 
inguished committee for urging the defeat of this dangerous war pact 
Wythe Senate. I have no quarrel with anyone who holds opposite 
news, for that is still the free American way. I do, however, offer for 
yur consideration and that of the Senate a reservation that might 
wmewhat lessen the dangers involved in the terms of the impending 
treaty and thereby assure our not being involved in war without 
definite consideration and action by Congress. 

And I take the liberty, therefore, of merely suggesting to this dis- 
tinguished committee, in my mind a proper reservation. 

Reservation: No United States ground, air or naval forces shall 
engage in any defense actions in accordance with the provisions of this 
traty before the Congress has consented to their use against Com- 
munist armed attack or armed aggression by a declaration of war. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank you for letting me be heard. 

The Cuarrman. Congressman Fish, I will ask the committee if 
myone has any questions, before we proceed. 


ATTITUDE OF THE LATE SENATOR TAFT 


Senator Knownanp. Mr. Chairman? 

The Cuarrman. Senator Knowland. 

Senator KNownanp. I don’t have any questions to ask the former 
Congressman, but I would not want to pass unchallenged the attempt 
lo read into the late distinguished Senator from Ohio’s statement, 
which was read into the record, any implication that he would, if here, 
kopposed to this treaty which has been submitted to the Senate. 

Ithink the matter that he was referring to—and I believe I had as 
tlse an association in recent years with Senator Taft as any man in 
the Senate—was the Korean action. He did not feel—and I think a 
great many other Americans on this committee, on both sides of the 
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table, did not feel—that there had been a sufficient amount of gy That 
from the other United Nations members in the Korean Operation, before 

We supplied 90 percent of the manpower, and of the 60 m have a1 
states in the United Nations, only 16 of them had supplied any t misquo 
at all, and that of those 16, they only supplied about 45,000, when He a 
we supplied 450,000 at one time, and rotated about a million asingl 
through Korea. ma | "Sena 

And taken together with the Republic of Korea, the victim of the pothin, 
aggression, which supplied about 650,000, it meant the United § vould 
of America and Korea together supplied about 95 percent of the map Southe 
power supplied by all the members of the United Nations. indicat 

That is what Senator Taft had particular reference to. such 

I do know that Senator Taft was greatly concerned about the preg} would 
of world communism. I know that he was deeply concerned thatiy but ne: 
the period between 1945 and up until the time of his death, it hay Ikn 
increased its control from a point where they had 200 million gested 
behind the Iron Curtain, where they raised that to control over 8 and by 
million people. waret 

I do not believe that he would have been unconcerned about further with s 
Communist encroachments elsewhere in the world, so I do not Want, of the 
and I do not pretend to speak, for the late great Senator from Ohi, Mr. 





I would not want the implication to go out that merely because he had 
raised some criticism of the action in Korea, that therefore, ipso fa 
he would be unconcerned about the Communists taking over the bal- 
































ance of Asia. Not 
Senator Wirry. Mr. Chairman ? tons 1 
The CuatrMan. Senator Wiley. oe 
Senator Wirey. I would like to address a few questions to the " 
distinguished witness. “a 
Mr. Fisu. May I ask the Senator, should I answer that before que that | 
tions from other Senators, because I have in writing here an answer | ™S 
to that statement. tack 
The CuarrmMan. You may withhold your question, Senator Wiley. pe 
Mr. Fisn. I think that would be a better way to do it. "7 being 
Naturally, I was very particular, because in quoting Senator Taft } . Mr 
I know exactly what I was quoting and exactly what he meant at the pogh 
time, because I happen to have had almost a lifelong friendship with |" 
him. 
Senator Wier. A little louder, please. ot 
Mr. Fisu. I was a lifelong friend of Senator Taft, and lived in ] 4, 
his summer residence with him, and know a great deal about him, and |g, 
therefore in quoting him I know it applies exactly to what we have | i, 
before us. Ame 
I won’t even read again exactly what he said, except one line, and } ,, 
I think that covers it, and his last letter didn’t have anything to do a 
with the Korean situation, it had nothing to do with any other priot | 7: 
situation. It was his last will and testimony to the American peopl } yoq 
his last letter or statement. I regret very much he didn’t write com ] yg 
plete testimony to the people. This is Senator Taft: righ 
I have never felt that we should send American soldiers to the continent of M 
Asia, which, of course, includes China proper and Indochina S 
that is what we are talking about— part 





simply because we are so outnumbered in fighting a land war on the continent 
of Asia, that it would bring about a complete exhaustion, even if we were able 
to win. 
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That applies completely and exactly and precisely in the situation 
fore us, as stated by Senator Taft, and no one, I or anybody else, 
iave any right to put any words into Senator Taft’s mouth now or to 
pisquote him. | ; 

fle also goes on to say somewhere else that he is opposed to sending 
ssingle soldier to the continent of Asia. ; 

Senator KNowianpd. Mr. Chairman, I still submit that there is 
wothing in the statements of Senator Taft which indicates that he 
yould have been unconcerned about the spread of communism in 
Southeast Asia or elsewhere in the world. There is nothing which 
indicates that he would have either suggested or thought wise any 
ach reservation as the Congressman has proposed—that not only 
yould not ground forces be used in the event of Communist aggression 
ut neither would naval or air forces be used. 

[know of no responsible official in the United States who has sug- 
sted we get involved in a jungle warfare on the continent of Asia, 
and by the same token I don’t believe that means that we need be un- 
oncerned if there is Communist aggression elsewhere in the world 
yith such forces as, in the judgment of the Government and people 
ofthe United States, would be wise to use under the circumstances. 

Mr. Fisu. The Senator didn’t actually hear my reservation, be- 
ause my reservation reads: “except by declaration of war by the 
Congress.” That is all it says in my reservation that is before you 
ere, the last thing. I can read it again: 

No United States ground, air, or naval forces shall engage in any defense ac- 
tins in accordance with the provisions of this treaty before the Congress has 
qnsented to their use against Communist armed attack or armed aggression 
ya declaration of war. 

Senator KNownanp. Might I ask the Congressman a question at 
that point. Suppose the American Seventh Fleet or any other fleet 
mits based on the Philippines or Japan or Okinawa come under at- 
tack by the Communist forces in that area of the world, does he sug- 
gest that our Navy and Air Force withhold its fire while they are 
wing destroyed, pending a declaration of war by the Congress ? 

Mr. Fisu. I certainly do not. I am referring to sending our forces 
into the mainland of Asia, simply according to this treaty. Naturally, 
ve would attack, no matter where it would be, if we were attacked. 


OPPOSITION TO SENDING AMERICAN TROOPS TO THE MAINLAND OF ASIA 


The Coarrman. Senator Wiley has a question. 

Senator Witry. Mr. Chairman, I listened with interest to the 
rither dramatic statement, and I am sure that we all agree that the 
American people and every Congressman and Senator would not want 
put American soldiers on the continent of Asia. In other words, 
vedon’t want to get mixed up in that war. 

Ilistened also to the statement that the distinguished gentleman 
mde to the effect that he was in favor of a similar treaty, including 
Australia, New Zealand, the Philippines, Formosa, and Japan; is that 
night? 

Mr. Fist. That’s correct. 

Senator Winey. Well, excepting Japan and Formosa, they are all 
parties to. this agreement, including also the United Kingdom, Pakis- 
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tan, Thailand, and France. Now, do you think that the addition g | And 

those members weakens the agreement ? ¥ 
Mr. Fisu. As I stated, Senator, I am very much in favor, 


mutual defense pact, to protect Australia, New Zealand, the Dhl 



































pines, Formosa, and Japan, They are all islands in themselves, Thy If tl 
are not on the mainland of Asia. treaty 

We can protect them, Senator, by our own fleet and the Brig | that tr 
fleet, in addition to their own armed forces. That we could do with manda 
out sending a single American onto the mainland of Asia, declar 

The time may come, if we have a war in China, when we may hay | Sen 
to do that, but until that time comes, I do not want to see Written infy | that 1 
a treaty anything that may be binding or have a moral bindi and th 
would require us, in case of a revolution in Thailand and Laos ani} Mr- 
Cambodia, to send forces overnight into those countries. And on must | 
you get in there, it means an all-out war, and it may mean a milli,| Set 
soldiers bogged down, just what the Russians want. meet | 

I recall—Senator Knowland probably was not in Congress, gj} ese” 
I have the utmost regard for him—when I was in Congress, | yy} Mr. 
the chairman of the Committee To Investigate Communist Actiyitig | by th 
and Propaganda, and probably my record is known throughout ths} 1408" 
country as having been more opposed to communism than perhaps | sere 
anybody else. mitt 

The reason I say that is because it might be interpreted, becayy} 27” 
[ am against going in, that I am not against communism. me 

I think you are playing right into the hands of the Communists} , 
you send a single soldier into the southeastern mainland. I think tha Mr 


1s exactly what they want, when there is not a Russian soldier within 
a thousand miles, where they can send out 10 to 1 against us, andy 
cannot possibly win, in the long run. 
































Senator Wixey. In other words, you would want the agreement wih} 
the parties I have named out of it; is that right? other 
Mr. Fis. Exactly. treat 
Senator Witey. France, England, Pakistan, and Thailand. se 
Mr. Fisu. Yes. Ba 
Senator Witey. You wouldn’t want them in the agreement? that 
Mr. Fisu. Oh, I want in England, yes, certainly. 
eS 9 ° * th 
Jn th 
whic 
BOTH HOUSES OF CONGRESS SHOULD HAVE POWER TO DECLARE WAR | dang 
. g , . : meet 
Senator Wirry. Now, then, your idea is you don’t want to senda} Meas 
single soldier in, and you imply that this agreement requires thi} Seu 
responsibility. N 
Are you acquainted with article 4? M 
Each party recognizes that aggression by means of armed attack in the trea] it al 
area against any of the parties or against any state or territory which the parties to 
by unanimous agreement may hereafter designate, would endanger its OM] fopy 
peace and safety, and agrees that it will in that event act te meet the comma part 
danger in accordance with its constitutional processes. et 
In that case, it would mean the Congress of the United State the 
declaring war, would it not? S 
Mr. Fis. That is why I offered this reservation. I referred} jag 
my prepared statement on purpose to what happened back on April y 
We virtually were in war on April 26. We had agreed to go MWB) joo 


the French into the war, and the American people knew nothing about 
it. They still don’t know anything about it. 
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therefore I want a direct reservation that those constitutional 
s don’t mean alone the President of the United States and 
Secretary of State, but the Congress of the United States and the 
ican people. 
Sethat P oo it, I have no—I am not very much in favor of such a 
treaty anyhow, but I certainly wouldn’t fight it very strenuously if 
hat reservation went in, because that would make it compulsory and 
gandatory that the Senate and the Congress, both Houses, should 
declare war. ie It 

Senator Witey. With the exception noted by Senator Knowland— 
that if our forces were attacked—we would then retaliate at once 
and that would be war, wouldn’t it? : 

Mr. Fisu. That is understandable and is necessary, and it always 
must be. as. 

Senator Wirry. And you think the language that provides “act to 
meet the common dangers in accordance with its constitutional proc- 
ges” should be more definitive 4 

Mr. Fisu. Well, I think it is so general, and will so be understood 
by the people of those countries, where they are little countries like 
Jaos with a million or 2 million, that it also includes not only armed 
aggression but practically revolution from within, and we are com- 
mitting ourselves. According to the terms of the treaty, if there is 
arevolution from within, we are dutybound to consider that as affect- 
ing our security. 

Senator Winey. Where do you get the word revolution? 

Mr. Fisn. The word isn’t “revolution within,” but that is what it 
means. If someone will hand mea copy of the treaty—— 

Senator Witry. If you take article 4, it must be by unanimous 
agreement. 

Mr. Fisn. “Unanimous agreement,” I think refers to bringing in 
other members. ‘They have already, by unanimous agreement in this 
treaty, brought in Laos and Cambodia. 

Senator Witry. No, no; article 4 I read to you: 


Pach party recognizes that aggression by means of armed attack— 
that is plain enough— 


inthe treaty area against any of the parties or against any state or territory 
which the parties by unanimous agreement may hereafter designate, would en- 
danger its own peace and safety, and agrees that it will in that event act to 
meet the common danger in accordance with its constitutional processes. 
Measures taken under this paragraph shall be immediately reported to. the 
Security Council of the United Nations. 

Now, it seems to me that you read article 4. 

Mr. Fisn. I have read it many times in the past, Senator, and T had 
tall marked up. It is open to various interpretations, and it seems 
tome that the purport of the whole thing is that in the case of any 
form of aggression, any form of internal aggression, naturally, the 
parties over there want the United States in it and they are going to 
unanimous. Even if they have a little internal commotion there, 
they are going to be unanimous to get us in. 

Senator Witry. Well, that doesn’t get us in. Afterward each one 
asto act according to his constitutional processes. 

Mr. Fisu. Constitutional processes. ‘There is going to be lots of 
aggression on both sides, which is already going on in Laos. There 
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are four or five thousand Communists there that own about one-thin | Mr. 
of Laos, or so, already. It is going to be continuous for the nextg| tion, 2 
years. If there is any commotion, all of a sudden the Governmentis | tion! 
going to say, “We can’t carry on any longer. There is aggression? | hopes 
According to the terms of this, they all agree, except us, we must | those] 
in. Then we have a moral binding force. They all say so eXcept ig Wh 
And I want to make sure that this constitutional process means 4 [ wou 
declaration of war by the Congress of the United States. That is all | time, | 
I care about. | anothe 
But I am very fearful, from what has happened before, they wil | Sen 
say it is binding upon us. They have all agreed, and therefore yp | that y 
must go in. | your | 
Senator Witry. Do you think this treaty is a deterrent to war} Amer 
Mr. Fisu. No, I don’t think it really is. I wish I could think go, Mr. 
Senator Wury. Do you think if your reservation is in it, it jgq, W982 
deterrent to war ? | He 
Mr. Fisu. I don’t think it is a deterrent to war because I think | and | 
is going to happen anyhow. You are going to have revolution jy Fish, 


these three countries anyhow, no matter what happens. vesanl 
I am not at all sure, in fact I rather feel the other way, that Soviet | Ride 
Russia would like nothing better than to have us involved in war, | camp 
Senator Witry. Lagree to that statement. Set 


Mr. Fis. War in southeast Asia, war right there, not in Germany, | tobe 
maybe not in China but in southeast Asia, and I think this is wha Ml 
leads us straight into war. press 

There is a direct moral commitment, and when all these others agree, won 
we can’t say we are not there, that we are 10,000 miles away. They He 
all say this is the time, this is what was intended by this treaty, they ad 
are unanimous, and we have to go in. keep 

Once you send one soldier, that is the beginning. He will be fol- | fath 
lowed by a million more. So naturally I am opposed to it, partieu- | me. 
larly if there isn’t a direct reservation that before we take any action, | TI 
it must be by a declaration of war by the Congress. 

Senator Witey. You think with the reservation that the situation 
would be improved, so you have improved the treaty ? ’ 

Mr. Fisu. You are asking me a little bit too much. I am oppos Se 
under almost any circumstances, Senator, to sending a single soldier, Tl 
as Senator Taft said, into southeast Asia, because I think that is what | © 
the Russians want us to do, as you said yourself, and I do not wantto | stat 


play the Russian game. ther 
There is a decisive battleground, and it may have to be fought-l | B 
hope not—and that will be in Germany or China. pare 


Senator Witey. Of course, you agree with the President there. He | the: 
says we mustn’t fall into a trap, but his goes stronger than yours. He | m1 
simply says Southeast Asia. The 

He thinks also the Russians would like nothing better than to get | mg 
us involved with China itself. This would dissipate the resources of | Vor 
both, weaken China so that the Russians could take China, to, | ¥ 


eventually. Wor 
That is all, Mr. Chairman. 8 
The Cuamman. Any questions by any members of the committee! | 
Senator Lancer. I would like to ask Mr. Fish about this organ | Ma 
tion that you are appearing for, the American Political Action Com | 3 
mittee. Is it a large organization, of which you are president! 
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Mr, Fisu. It is a growing organization, it is a nationwide organiza- 
tion, and 1 want to assure you, Senator, it is a nonpartisan organiza- 
‘ion named to fight communism, socialism, and internationalism, and it 
hopes to fight within both parties—not as a third party at all—fight in 

parties for those principles, particularly for delegates. 

What will happen if they don’t win I couldn’t tell you, Senator, but 
[would be very glad afterward if I could have a few minutes of your 
ime, to give you the circulars we have, and to speak to you about 
ynother matter, if you could, after this meeting. _ 

Senator Lancer. Mr. Fish, I am particularly impressed by the fact 
that you come from a long line of distinguished ancestors. What was 
your relation to Hamilton Fish, the first man killed in the Spanish- 
American War? Was he your cousin? 

Mr. Fisu. I don’t want to take up the time of this committee. He 
yas my first cousin. As a matter of fact, Senator, he had my name. 

He took the name of Hamilton Fish because he was the oldest son 
wd he had that right, and I was christened Hamilton Stuyvesant 
fish, so when he died when I was 10 years old, I dropped the Stuy- 
vesant, but he was the first solder killed with the Roosevelt Rough 
Riders. He was a sergeant, and there are about six Spanish War 
amps still remaining, named after him, all over the country. 

Senator Lancer. I remember he was a Columbia man. I happen 
tobe a Columbia man, and there is a great tradition at Columbia. 

Mr. Fisu. I have no right to tell any stories here because we are all 
pressed for time. He was on the great Columbia crew of 1896 that 
von the intercollegiates. He was a very extraordinary fellow. 

He was as tall as I am, but in those days they were a little wilder, 
ad he went up to my district when they won the races at Pough- 
keepsie and arrested the police force and tore up the bar, cost his 
father two or three thousand dollars, and they always thought it was 
me. I don’t know whether it got me votes or not. 

The CHatrrMan. Any further questions by any member ? 


CLARIFYING QUESTION 


Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman, I have a clarifying question. 

The Cuarrman. Yes, Senator Morse. 

Senator Morse. I would like to return to page 1 of your prepared 
statement. I did not hear you read page 1. I came in immediately 
thereafter. 

Before I ask the final question, I would like a clarification on the 
paragraph in the middle of the page that starts, “I am mindful of 
the fact.” Then my copy shows that “on April 26, 1954” is marked out 
inink, and on the margin at the right is added “on April 28, 1954.” 
Then in the next sentence, “in Indochina by” and the word was “send- 
ing” and it is marked out in my copy. What was substituted for that 
vord “sending” ? 

Mr. Fis. I am sorry I didn’t call attention to that. That was the 
vord “using.” 

Senator Morse. “* * * by using our airplanes” ? 

Mr. Fisu. Yes. You see, if we just sent things they might not 
ian much, but using- 

Senator Morse. Using airplanes and naval units there ? 
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Mr. Fis. The reason for those changes was to make it absohy 
accurate with the evidence I have here in regard to that from @h 
ill, Eden, and Mendes-France. I thought you might ask fop it)» 
I wanted to be completely exact. 

Senator Morse. That is the purpose of this line of questioning, | 





will come to that in just a moment, but I want to go to the next Oh 
graph, because in my copy there is marked out the words “Ant as to 
Eden,” and then the words “make two nationwide television address: signi 
to condition the American people and * * *”, and then the next sen. | tion 
tence, the words “the latter part” are marked out. That is corned: | Th 
isn’t it? ‘| Vn 
Mr. Fisu. It is correct as it is. The changes were made simply to Le 
conform to the absolute precise facts. fact 
It was Churchill, actually, who said that the President—not Mendes. here. 
France or Eden—Churchill who said he thought that the Presiden | ¢me 
could, such a war was very unpopular in Indochina, but could by two | ger 
radio broadcasts, he thought, change public opinion. This is writes} 1. 
to conform exactly with the facts as I have them, and to substantiat | “ho 
them, if necessary. duty 
DOCUMENTATION : 
\ 
Senator Morse. Those are my clarifying questions. Ith 
1 now ask this substantive question of the witness: weel 
Mr. Fish, could you, and would you, supply the committee the doc} F 
mentation that supports these comments, because I think the commit. | qs s 
tce should have the documentation for whatever of & 
Mr. Fisn. Well, I go further than you do, Senator. I say the | jnak 
American people should have them. That is the reason I am hen} § 
I was so shocked that this could happen, that we were virtually | tod 
in war on April 26 without any of the American people knowing, | iti 
1 don’t believe one-tenth of 1 percent of the people know that today, | ber 
and outside of this committee I don’t believe anybody else in the Con | 1 
gress knows anything about it except some people who live in Wash | mney 
ington. ma 
Now, if you want to get most of those facts, it would be very easy ) 
to get them, because, after all, it was all over, the Washington Post | any 
and Times Herald published it. the 
I have it here from these different sources, from the United Pres, | ma’ 
and from the Chicago Daily News, quotations from them, but the "7 
Post published it in full. The only Senator that referred to it that | of; 
I know of was Senator George A. Smathers of Florida, and a month | 4s; 
later or 6 weeks later, after we were virtually in war. in| 
That is why I am here today, because I was so completely shocked | J 
that such a situation could happen here in America, where we thought ‘ 
we were a free country. We thought the people would be consulted. ' 
We were put in war almost overnight and the American public dil 
not know anything about it. In a colonial war, Senator, which! 
don’t think would appeal too much to you, any form of colonial wat, | in, 
if I know your political philosophy. mu 
Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman, the American people will now know | try 
the charges, because they have been made here today in the commit 
tee and the press is here, and I am sure the witness would be willing | Se 
to supply his documentation of the charges. Then, of course, | no 
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eommittee to check the documentation against their own research 
that any member of the committee should respectfully request the 
daft to perform. I say most respectfully, Mr. Chairman, that I 
think these charges having been made, it is very fair of me as a mem- 
her of the committee to ask the witness to document his charges. 

Then, after I study that documentation, I shall decide for myself 
asto whether or not I shall request the committee to oblige me in as- 
signing to the professional staff the task of checking this documenta- 
tion against other sources. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are you prepared, Mr. Fish? 

Mr. Fisu. Certainly, Senator. I have it all here. 

[ don’t want to take your time. I could read in 5 minutes every 
fact from the different papers in the United Press, and all, which are 
here. But I can do it much better, I think, instead of taking up your 
time, to get copies of the Post-Herald, which has it all, and send it to 
every member of the committee at my expense, 

I came down here at my expense because I again repeat the word 
‘shocked’; I was so shocked by this situation I thought it was my 
duty as an American citizen to appear before this committee. 

Senator CapEHART. What was the date of that Post / 

Mr. FisH. I will have to look it up. I think it was a long time after. 
[think it was June the 7th, and this was April 26. It took about 6 
weeks for it to seep through, 

Furthermore, just one answer to you, Senator. This, naturally, 
as soon as it came out, was put up by the reporters to the Secretary 
of State, and I imagine to the White House, and they would not 
make any comment. There was no denial. 

Senator Morse. I respectfully request that the witness be invited 
todocument his statement in a memorandum to be subsequently sub- 
mitted to the committee for the record, and made use of by any mem- 
ber of the committee in his own way that he wishes to use of it. 

The CHarman. Mr. Fish, will you kindly furnish such docu- 
mentation of your statements of fact as are available to you or as you 
may procure ¢ 

Mr. Fisu. Senator, I shall be very glad to do it. It won’t take me 
any time at all. As a matter of fact, I have them right here except for 
the papers, which I will buy, and submit them all to you. It is a 
matter that came out some 6 weeks after it was all over. 

The CuarrMan. You will please do that, furnish it to the chief of 
of the staff or the reporter, and then we will take such further steps 
as are hecessary to ascertain more about the facts that you have stated 
in the record. 

I presume that is Senator Morse’s purpose. 

Senator Morse. That is it. 

The Cuatrman. Any further questions of Mr. Fish ¢ 

Is there anything further you wish to say ? 

Mr. Fisu. No, sir. I just want to thank the committee for hear- 
ng me, and I just want to add that I think I am more opposed, as 
much opposed to the extension of communism as anybody in the coun- 
try. 

Everybody knows I was a professed noninterventionist. Certainly. 
Senator Barkley, my good friend, knows that I led the fieht against 
honintervention until the Japanese attack at Pearl Harbor. I am 
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proud of that, but I am not a noninterventionist today. J] am in 
favor of NATO, as Senator Taft was. 
I am in favor of creating an invincible wall in Germany, becausy 























of the menace of world communism. But I do not want a Nev 
soldier to go into those jungles to be followed by an army, because it pose F 
is exactly what the Communists would want us to do in Moscow, ang ast 
probably in Peking. -_ 
That is why I came here, Senator, and I have repeated that bec nm 
someone miglit question the fact that I haven’t been out in the fom. ey 
front in fighting communism at home and abroad, and I will contin ~ 
to do so as long as I am alive, Senator. ’ 
The Cuarrman. I understand, and the committee appreciates the be gre 
fact that you came down and were willing to tell us just exactly wha busi 
you think about it. bere 
In offering your reservation, I assume you desire to make it per e. 
fectly clear that it isn’t within the constitutional processes, as the term bi 
is used in the treaty, to give the sole authority to the President to act} | ™ i 
Mr. Fisu. Yes. I am very fearful from what has happened in -" 
recent years, that this may be used as an excuse to get us into war, with. ae 
out the consent of the Congress. a 
The Cuairman. Then you wish it spelled out in the treaty ? e 
Mr. Fisu. Absolutely, completely. e 
The CuarrmMan. I see. Thank you very much, Mr. Fish, meet 
Mr. Fisu. Thank you, Senator and gentlemen. 4 C0 
STATEMENT OF MISS FREDA UTLEY, REPRESENTING THE — 
AMERICAN CHINA POLICY ASSOCIATION, INC. Mis 

The CHarrMan. Miss Utley. o 
Would you mind sitting at the end of the table so the reporter may | .,. . 
be able to hear you better. lo 
Miss Utley, you are a member of the board or an officer of the | ‘7, 
American China Policy Association, Inc. ? i 
Miss Urtey. Yes; 1 am representing the American China Policy | 5,4, 
Association. ern 
The Cuatrman. And you wish to be heard on this Southeast Asian |“ g, 
Treaty ? eat, 
Miss Urry. I have a prepared statement, approved of by themem- | y; 
bers of the association, to read. Se 
The Cuarrman. How long is your statement ? wide 
Miss Uriey. Very short. : prov 
The CuarrMan. We will be glad to have you enter your statement |“ y 
in the record, and repeat it here to us. You may read it. Ge 
Miss Urtry. The American China Policy Association regrets the } y), 
omission from the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization of precisely |° jy 
those countries which are most threatened by the Chinese Communist ] poy, 
aggressors, namely, Japan, South Korea, Formosa, and other islands | 7 
held by the Chinese Nationalist Government. nitt 
Precisely those territories which are most likely to be attacked are | g, 
excluded from the mutual security guaranties of the treaty. Sime | \.. 
the defense of the nations in gravest danger of the Communist attack | yy 
is left unilaterally to the United States and their own armed forces | ,,} 
we consider the Southeast Asia Treaty is inadequate to the realitiesof |.) 
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POSITION OF THE AMERICAN CHINA POLICY ASSOCIATION, INC, 


Nevertheless, the American China Policy Association does not op- 
pose ratifi cation of SEATO by the United States Senate, because it 
sastep toward collective security and action to withstand imminent 


Communist aggression, 4 

Moreover, we consider SEATO is an improvement in that, unlike 
many of the unfortunate agreements conclude in the past by the 
Bxecutive, it requires congressional approval to become effective. 

The American China Policy Association believes the treaty would 
ie greatly strengthened if all the free Asiatic nations which wish to 
ysist Communist aggression were included. We recognize the in- 
erent difficulties caused by the political and economic policies and 
ommitments of several of the signatories of SEATO, but never- 
theless consider it unrealistic to exclude from the benefits of this 
wllective defense treaty precisely those countries which are immedi- 
ely threatened by the Communists, and those countries which also 
jave a stronger desire to resist the common enemy and greater actual 
or potential capacity to do so with our arms aid than most of the 
signatories of SEATO. 

I would like, Senator, to add to that prepared statement. After 
hearing Mr, Hamilton Fish, I think we have understood the treaty to 
nean that it does not commit the United States, without approval 
of Congress, to any armed action in defense of these territories. We 
nade that statement with that understanding. 

The CHarrMAN. Your organization has studied the treaty? 

Miss Urney. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. And you reached that conclusion ? 

Miss Urtey. We reached that conclusion, but we may be mistaken, 
ywusee. I have listened very attentively to Mr. Fish, and I feel we 
have to make that reservation if we are mistaken on that point. 

The thing I want to emphasize particularly is Nationalist China, 
Formosa, South Korea, and Japan, which are the countries which 
veare committed to defend where we have the greatest interest, whose 
ecurity is of the greatest importance to us, are entirely excluded. 

Senator Carpenart. Would you be in favor of this treaty if you were 
wnvinced that it did not require a consent of Congress to go to war ! 

Miss Utter. Well, I say we would not be in favor of it. 

Senator Capenart. You would not be? In other words, it is your 
derstanding of the treaty that it does require the Congress to ap- 
prove ¢ 

Miss Urtey. Yes. 

Senator CarrHarr. And if you were convinced that it did not, then 
jou would be opposed to the treaty ? 

Miss Urtey. Yes. And I think I would be speaking for the other 
members of the association. 


The Cuarrman. Any other questions by any member of the com- 
uittee / 


senator Barkiey. How large an organization is the China Policy 
Association ? 
Miss Urey. 


Wwehave been active part icularly in the field of China policy for many 
years, ; : 


Well, it is not a very large organization, Senator, but 
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We got together as a group nearly 10 years ago to try and enlighty | As! 
the public on the real situation of China, the facts about China, co. tance 
munism, and so forth, at a time when the newspapers and most mp. obli 
bers—I mean, the Government—were having these illusions ahgy to thi 
communism in China, rreati€ 

And although we are not a large organization, we do ineludey| The 
number of people who have studied the Far East and have made jt | Fo 
their specialty for many years. Mis 

Senator Barkiey. What do you mean by “the illusions of com. | hers 
munism in China?” th 

Miss Uriey. The beliefs that they were liberals and agrariany | Ir 
formers, and the whole Acheson-Marshall policy, the belief tha ing. 
Chinese Communists were not real Communists. pines 

I mean, that was our primary objective, to try at the beginning ty | © Th: 
oppose the Institute of Pacific Relations and the other bodies ani} Mr: 
influential organizations who were giving what we considered the fale | ado 
view of the Far Eastern situation to the American public and Gov. 
ernment. 

Senator Barkiey. Is your organization supported by voluntary 
contributions ? | Mr 

Miss Urtey. No. We don’t have any great expenses. It is all yol. | mme 





untary, yes. 






























Senator Barxiey. They have headquarters? La 
Miss Uritey. At Mr. Kohlberg’s office in New York, Mr. Alfred | tteati 
Kohlberg’s office in New York. be ma 
Senator Barkiey. Yes, I am familiar with him. la 
Miss Uttey. Yes. ment 
Senator Barkiey. Did he organize this? withi 
Miss Urriey. Well, I wouldn’t say—he was a moving spirit in th | To 
beginning at getting us together. He had the possibilities that others | No 
didn’t have of having the office and means to do this. Many of is | minis 
wanted to, br‘ veople like myself are not financially equipped nor do | here 
we have the cflice to do it. murd 
Senator Barkiey. That is all. Ye 
The Cuarrman. Thank you, Senator Barkley. who 
Miss Utley, we have a treaty with Japan, a security pact with Japan | ment 
in the Japanese Peace Treaty, ratified some time ago. We hare | other 
pending before the committee also a treaty with the Nationalist | Red, 
Government, touching Formosa and certain of the islands, but not | Sovi 
including all of the chain of islands that now seem to be under Com- | the ¢ 
munist fire, and the Philippines, of course, as well as New Zealand, | It 
and Australia, are parties to this treaty. the | 
So very nearly all of the area that you point out, except, of cours, | Sovi 
the islands which Nationalist China has occupied and is now wr | ofl 
dertaking to hold, is not necessarily included in this treaty because | tye 
there seems to be a limitation upon how far this treaty will run. put 
We are holding this hearing out of deference, of course, to precisely | _¥ 
the sentiment expressed by Congressman Fish—that we might be im | (om 
volving ourselves immediately in a war if we undertook to defeni | % 
all of these close offshore islands lying in between, north and oft 
of Formosa and the China mainland. G 


Thank you very much, if there are no further questions. 
Miss Urtry. May I say one thing on that, Senator. 
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As I understand it, the point we are also trying to make is, for in- 
gance, if Formosa is attacked or if South Korea is attacked, we have 
ibligations and the necessity of defending them. But the signatories 
this treaty are not obligated to help us in the least. These other 
qeaties only are between these countries and the United States. 

The CHarrMAN. That is true in the case of Japan and in the case 
of Formosa, but the Philippines is a party to this treaty. 

Miss Uruey. Yes, but, generally speaking, we have to defend the 
uhers, but they are not to defend us. _ 

The CuarrmAN. Any further questions ? 

[regret that Senator Smith had to go to another committee meet- 
ing. He was one of the two members of this committee in the Philip- 
ines at the time of the negotiation of this treaty. 

Thank you very much for your appearance. 

Mrs. Waters, you have asked to appear. Will you go down to the 
and of the table, please. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. AGNES WATERS 


Mrs. Waters. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
jyme is Mrs. Agnes Waters. My address is Box 3560, Washington 7, 
D.C. 

[appear here in opposition not only to this treaty but to all the 
treaties that have been made in the past by this committee and are to 
iemade in the future, that are to be presented here. 

lam against them all because they are a part, and I have the docu- 
nentary proof here, of a world revolution promoted by our enemies 


vithin our gates, who have appeared before this committee for years. 

Tomy knowledge, I have appeared here since 1939 * * *, 

Now, that has been done over the years during the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration, during the Truman administration, and now you are 
here with this practically last step, on the last mile to the imminent 
murder, mass murder, of the American pees 


You are committing our forces to the defense of 600 million Asiatics 
vho are not willing to fight or defend themselves, and you are supple- 
nenting this treaty by mutual defense acts, mutual defense acts with 
other countries, and placing us under the United Nations, which is 
Red, Soviet, from top to bottom, whose military chairman was : 
Soviet general, Vasiliev, who armed the United Nations, and I have 
the document with me. 

Itis a copy of the State Department Bulletin 422A, published by 
the State Department, delivering a report from the military general, 
Soviet General Vasiliev, Chairman of the Military Affairs Committee 
ofthe United Nations, arming the U. N., and that same gentleman 
tyears later, gentlemen, launched the war with the 38th parallel and 
put us into the aggression in Korea. 

You also have before you the testimony of many witnesses, former 
(Communist witnesses. 

Now, that, sad to say, has become, God deliver us, the foreign policy 
ifthe United States. We are promoting world revolution and under- 
wmiting the Communist program throughout the world, and you have 
lad evidence to that effect here before this committee many times. 

You have also had your internal security committees at work that 
lave unearthed, and haven’t even scratched the dirt yet of this con- 
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spiracy, this international conspiracy that has taken America oy . 
lock, stock, and barrel, and made it the arsenal of democracy to to. Ty 
mote and underwrite the Communist principles of Mr. Stalin, Ne 

Now, the foreign policy of the United States, as I understand itis} W 
interpreted here in this treaty, and it states that we are putt eign 
through this treaty because our policies are to help other nati ive! 
other peoples, to self-determination and to revolution, and we ay te 
promoting and underwriting a revolution among natives who haveny | that 
interest in revolution. Ye 

The generals of the United States armies appeared before the com. | pili 
mittees of the Senate and have told you that they were willing andabk | Rus: 
te be victorious, but they were stopped by orders. Why? The great. | try, 
est general of the United States, General MacArthur, said he was not | Com 
allowed to win the war in Korea. 

Following, about a year later or 2 years later, his successor testified T 
before the Senate, General Van Fleet. He said we were ready and M 
willing; we had in the bag 300,000 Red prisoners, and all their hard T 
artillery we could have captured, but we were stopped by orders, We 
were crying to be turned loose. i 

Why were the greatest Army generals unable to win the war ip T 
Korea? How was it that in the history of America for the first time M 
the armies of the United States were defeated on a foreign battle bills 
field? Why? For 

We are committed to the defense of Asia, with 600 million ove ons 
there that we have no interest whatsoever in, not worth the life of ” 
1 American boy. T 

And yet our youthful generation is about to be drafted, in extension | 
of te draft and other Reserve acts, to take every one of our men 
and put them to death in a plain rathole, as bad and worse than 
Korea. And you have notice of that. You know what there is befor 
you. I 

You know, too, that you have passed the Mutual Security Act of | fr 
1954 and made it a public law, in which these men, our entire armed . 
defense—and I will read it to you, gentlemen—are committed to 1 
defend Asia. hol 

Now, there are many things that I could go into here, many, many wil 
more charges that I could make, documented by proof. 

And what did General Van Fleet warn you? He said on th] g,, 
Truman doctrine—he was the military dispenser of the Truman doc 9 
trine in Greece. This was in 1948. I opposed the doctrine in 1Mf. | ¢ 
I told you the story then, but you wouldn’t believe me. ) 

The Cuarrman. Aren’t you making a rather broad statement! Uni 

Mrs. Waters. No, sir; I have the documents from the Department | of: 
of Justice. 7 

The CHatrman. Well, we are now considering the Southeast Asa | 4 
Defense Treaty. trie 

Mrs. Waters. You are considering also the fate of the Americat | whi 
people, which hangs in the balance. jr 

The CHarrmMan. Yes, we are. the 

Mrs. Warers. Yes, you are, and you had better be very catelil | py 
how you go about promoting revolution in Southeast Asia at the | to 
instigation of the State Department * * *. fe 





The Cramman. Mrs. Waters, we will be very glad to make avail 
ble to ourselves anything that is in an official document. 
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Mrs. Waters. Well, you already have them. I am simply calling 
your attention to them. 
*Twant to submit a further statement * * *. 

Now, this is in conclusion. This is very important. 


a Over, 
to pro. 


\d it, is | We today have no defense. Our defenses are pooled with 14 for- 
vutting | eign nations who have no right whatsoever toour men. And you have 
rations | given our ships, our Navy, to 14 foreign nations and you are about to 
We an | admit Germany, our former enemy, to NATO. You are about to pass 


thattreaty. And so our country can be flooded with our enemies. 


1aVe No A ate 
You are also about to allow under the Mutual Security Act, millions, 


1e com. | pillions of dollars to bring in the enemies of this country from Soviet 
ndable | Russia and all her satellite countries, and from Japan, into this coun- 

























> great. 
Vas not 


try, and you are rearming Japan, when you know that Japan is a 
Communist nation. 
* * sk “ . . : 


The CuarrmMAN. Mrs. Waters, if you have any documents 

Mrs. Waters. I have, indeed. 

The CHarrMAN. If you have, you will furnish them to the stenog- 
rapher or to the staff. 

Mrs. Warers. Yes, sir; I certainly will. 

The CHarrmaANn. We have other matters before the committee. 

Mrs. Waters. You haven’t anything more important. Kill these 
hills and drive these enemies off our shores and take back our Armed 
Forces and save our manpower, because our manpower is the most 


estified 
dy and 
ir hard 
rs. We 





war il 
‘st time 
battle. 


on Ome precious thing the American people have, and they are getting rid of 
life of them in mass-murder machines. 


The CHarrman. Very good. 
Mrs. Waters. Yes, sir; very good. 
The Cuarrman. Thank you. 
* * * * * * * 


‘tension 
ur men 
se than 


3 before 


Isthere any other witness present who desires to be heard, who asked 


Act of | fora hearing ¢ 
, armed Senator MansrrevpD. Mr. Chairman, I move we adjourn. 
tted to The CoarkMAN. No; we have one other matter. We will be with- 


holding motions at this time. We have one other matter which we 
will consider in executive session. 


yy many : : 
(Whereupon, at 11:30 a. m., the hearing was adjourned.) 
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in 1947. 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR ARTHUR V. WATKINS (REPUBLICAN, UTAH) BEFORE THE 
SENATE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS RELATIVE TO THE SOUTHEAST ASIA 
COLLECTIVE DEFENSE TREATY 






) Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee on Foreign Relations of the 
nent! United tSates Senate, I do appreciate the opportunity you have extended to me 
urtment of making this statement here today. I shall try to make my comments brief 












and to the point. 

As a whole, I firmly believe that present conditions in southeast Asia do pro- 
Vide a fertile field for the spread of communism. Each of the new Asiatic coun- 
tries signatory to the Southyast Asia Collective Defense Treaty and other states 
which may join later have ‘their own vulnerabilities. For example, in some 
countries there exists without doubt extremist political movements; religious 
ipheavals; marked deficiencies in governmental services, which has undermined 
the common man’s faith and which has resulted in popular dissatisfaction. 
Primitive economic conditions, the legacy of decadent and impotent colonialism, 
ho less than Red China’s special geographical position, also cause consternation 
as to the possibility of developing real democratic political and social institutions 
in this part of the world. 
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Yet in spite of the situation, it appears to me that we must convince the Asiati 
people that our interests and theirs are compatible—that the western 
are wholly behind them in their struggle to develop and maintain gy 
economies and to achieve political maturity embodying the principles Of self. 
determination, respect for individual rights and liberty, and self-goye 
Of one thing I am sure, however, such lasting political and social institutions an 
built but very slowly with each generation adding its contribution. There ig 
panacea except experience and that comes only with time. Solutions to 
problems will not be found in a few years or as the result of a vast Save Asia 
aid program. By and large the Asiatic people find their own answers to 
problems from within their own capabilities. On the other hand, there jg much 
we can do to help them. 

The Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty, I believe, does provide a frame 
work for extending a helping hand provided it is correctly implemented, This 
treaty is a concrete recognition of the fact that the objective of American for. 
eign policy is peace throughout southeast Asia. Peace is a primary requisite 
for the development of sound economic and political institutions in that part ¢ 
the world. Some of the treaty provisions, however, do raise some fundamental 
questions which I believe warrant elucidation and explanation. Especially js 
this important, since the ramifications of this treaty are great, for they Set the 
pattern for American foreign policy with respect to the Far East for years jy 
come. The remaining portion of my statement, therefore, is concerned with 
presenting and discussing certain of these questions with the hope in mind that 
it will be possible to obtain not only for my use, but that of the general publics 
as well, the administration’s interpretation of these articles of the treaty. Itjs 
my sincere hope that during the forthcoming debate on this treaty that the» 
questions will be answered in a manner which will serve to remove all objec 
tions to its ratification. In any event, however, the American people have a right 
to learn in advance just what commitments they will be obligated to fulfill unde 
this treaty. 

First, does article III, by which the signatories agree “to cooperate with on 
:uother in the further development of economic measures, including technical 
assistance, designed both to promote economic progress and social well-being 

* *-” obligate the United States to undertake any of the following particular 
aid programs: 

1. Monetary grants. 
2. Technical assistance. 
3. Governmental loans for economic development. 

In this respect, I believe it is also appropriate to inquire as to what, if any, 
commitments were made during the period of negotiations with respect to the 
role the United States is to play in implementing this article? Specifically, cn 
we expect the administration efforts to implement this article to be those whieh 
recognize the long-range aspects of this problem of underdeveloped areas, or, a 
we to have a vast save-Asia aid program? 

Second, article IV, paragraph 1, of the treaty provides that “each party recog 
nizes that aggression by means of armed attack in the treaty area against anyd 
the parties or against any state or territory, which the parties by unanimow 
agreement may hereafter designate, would endanger its own peace and safety, 
and agrees that it will, in that event, act to meet the common danger in accord 
ance with its constitutional processes.” The “understanding of the Unitel 
States of America,” which is part of the treaty, makes it clear that armed attack 
and aggression, within the meaning of paragraph 1 of article IV, “apply only to 
Communist aggression.” 

Now concerning any action taken by the United States under these provision 
of the treaty, does the phrase “in accordance with its constitutional processes” 
mean— 

(a) That the President alone can commit the United States to a coursed 
action under article II, section 1, of the Constitution which established the 
President as “Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy of the United 
States * * *,” and section 2 of that same article which by and large vests the 
conduct of foreign relations in the President? 

(b) That before taking any action the President shall request from the Con 
gress authority under article I, section 8, clause 11, of the Constitution, excep 
in the case of an attack upon the United States? 

(c) That before any action is taken the President should direct the attention 
of the Congress to the situation prevailing and ask the Congress to authoriz 
in advance whatever emergency action may be necessary? 
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yr, Chairman, I raise these questions with respect to this treaty just as I 
aid with respect to the North Atlantic Treaty because I believe it my duty as a 
Taited States Senator to support and defend the Constitution of the United 


I vie know, the historic and generally accepted American view is that only 
the Congress of the { nited States acting in pursuance of article I, section 8, clause 
of the Constitution and sitting at or after an attack occurs, has the authority 
ghen the attack is made on other than territory of the United States, to declare 
war and authorize the employment of the Armed Forces of the United States to 
such an attack. My concern is magnified by the fact that the United States, 
although it does not have any territory in the designated “treaty area” contained 
particle VIII, is committed by paragraph 1 of article IV not only to recognize 
“at aggression by means of armed attack in the treaty area against any of the 
rties * * * would endanger its own peace and safety,” but also to agree “that 
itwill in that event act to meet the common danger in accordance with its con- 
¢itutional processes.” I thing it quite proper, therefore, for the American 
je to know in advance of ratification just what the administration’s inter- 
ation is of the phrase “in accordance with its constitutional processes.” 

After the Korean experience and as we contemplate another venture into 
Asiatic affairs I think that the American people have a right to know what the 
implications of this treaty are with respect to the constitutional power of the 
Congress to declare war, raise and support armies. I believe the American people 
feel that the Conzress in existence at the time when an emergency arises, should, 
freely and unfettered and without limitations of any kind, make the decisions 
between peace and war. 

Third, the preamble to the treaty contains the affirmation to “uphold the 
principle of equal rights and self-determination of peoples,” and “to promote 
vifgovernment and to secure the independance of all countries whose people 
iesire it and are able to undertake its responsibilities.” Obviously this state- 
ment’s purpose was to minimize the possible effect of Communist propaganda 
that the treaty not only would maintain British and French colonialism in 
wutheast Asia but also will make possible the open intervention of the United 
States, which has no territory in the treaty area, in the domestic affairs of 
these Asiatic nations. 

[ believe, therefore, it is important to examine very carefully the ramifications 
of article II and paragraph 2 of article IV with respect to th» role the United 
States will he expected to play in suppressing “subversion” »nd the taking of 
ation when the sovereignty or political independence of a party to the treaty 
isthreatened in any way other than by armed attack. 

Under article II, the signatories to the treaty agree to develop their indi- 
vidual and collective capacity to “prevent and counter subversive activities 
directed from without against their territorial integrity and political stability” 
inthe treaty area. By article 1V, paragraph 2, the parties undertake to “con- 
silt immedately in order to agree on the measures which shall be taken for 
the common good,” if in the opinion of any of the parties to the treaty the 
“inviolability or the integrity of the territory or the sovereignty or political 
independence” of any signatory or the state or territory to which the treaty 
provisions apply “is threatened by any fact or situation which might endanger 
the peace of the area.” 

Viewed in this light, I believe it is quite important that neither of these 
articles be interpreted as applying to “a truly indigenous revolution which re- 
fleets the will of the people” (statement of Secretary Dulles to the committee 
November 11, 1954, p. 28). Insurrection isa form of subversion, there is little 
doubt about that, but insurrection as such is not necessarily Communist. I 
think in the light of our own historical development that it is unwise and 
iheonsistent for the United States to be put in such a position that it is obligated 
ly treaty to suppress local political movements, and where it can be charged 
that we are interfering in the internal affairs of any Asiatic country. 
_ My support will be doubtful, if article II and paragraph 2 of article IV are 
imerpreted to mean that “subversion” and/or “threat to political independence 
any other way than by armed attack” applies to any other than Communist 
inspired and directed subversion or insurrection. And I hope that the admin- 
istration will establish realistic criteria for distinguishing between the two 
should it be called upon for assistance by some signatory to the treaty. 

Fourth, by article V, the parties to the treaty agree to establish a council 
Which “shall provide for consultation with regard to military or any other 
planning as the situation obtaining in the treaty area may from time to time 
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apply.’ Although Secretary Dulles in his testimony before this COMMiIttep yy 























November 11, 1954 (p. 16) seemed to indicate that a “joint headquarters” Simi, | Wit 
to NATO’s was not contemplated, I believe article V needs some Clarification | yesent1 

The article itself indicates that the scope of jurisdiction of the Propoge | defens 
Council not only is catholic in nature but also that the “Council shay be | sion.” 
organized as to be able to meet at any time.” On the same occasion ; propos 
Dulles indicated that the reason the administration sought early action oy gre sig 
treaty was that it would “be possible for us perhaps even without awaiting donesi: 
the final coming in force of the treaty, to have a meeting of the signatories refuset 
the treaty, at which we will begin to think of ways and means that Might | that h 
made available to combat this threat of subversion” (p. 14). The latest pry} gcurit 
reports indicate that such a meeting is contemplated. Jaw: 

I believe it is quite proper, therefore, to inquire as to the type and gan P 
of the administrative organization of this proposed Council which ig to bem} sition 
organized ‘as to be able to meet at any time.” Such speed requires Organization | of inst 
and planning. Does this article imply as its language seems to imply, gp} cutr 
establishment of a permanent secretariat? If so, how and by whom is it tobe} they d 
staffed? How are its expenses to be met? If it does not, then who pays th} It is 
costs associated with Council meetings such as that referred to by Secretar treaty 
Dulles? and se 

Mr. Chairman, I want to reiterate that the questions I have raised here Ont 
warrant serious consideration by the committee and the United States Senate | nent p 





The American public has a right to know what commitments have been mag 
and what is expected of this Nation under the Southeast Asia Collectip 
Defense Treaty. 

This concludes my statement, Mr. Chairman, and I want to thank you pe. 
sonally and the other members of the committee for the opportunity of making 
this statement. 











STATEMENT OF THE AMERICAN PEACE CRUSADE ON THE SOUTHEAST ASIA Treay 


The recent congressional elections made clear that the ending of the wari 
Korea and Indochina was welcomed by the people of the United States. May 
candidates, gaging the popular sentiment for peace, claimed credit for the: 
party for ending one war and keeping us out of the other. Still others wep 
elected because of their stand against growing unemployment. An examinatiq 
of the national voting picture leads to the conclusion that the American peopk 
voted for peace and jobs. Such was the November 1954 mandate of the voten 
Any policy which claims to be in the best interest of the American people nes 
to be measured against this mandate. Does the Southeast Asia Treaty, alp 
know as the ‘ianila pact, hold the promise of peace and jobs for our county 

It is the view of the American Peace Crusade that SEATO does not contribik 
to the lessening of international tensions and consequently to the reduction d 
armaments and the burden of taxes, which alone could make possible an economy 
geared to a great program of peacetime construction. Moreover, it does mi 
even diminish the universal fear of H-bomb warfare and annihilation. Ww 
does it win for us much-needed friends among the peoples of Asia. 

The national budget for 1956 submitted to Congress by President Eisenhower 
provides for a total expenditure of $62,408 million. Of this total $40,458 milla 
will be spent for the operation of worldwide military establishments, foreif 
military aid, atomic weapons, and stockpiling of strategic materials. Thisis 
an increase of $2.4 billion in military expenditures over the previous yeit. 
Preliminary estimates of the Foreign Operations Administration (New Yom 
Times, Nov. 18, 1954) indicate that more than 50 percent of the total funis 
(military and economic) will be spent in the area from Pakistan to Japa, 
which is roughly the area defined in article VIII of the Manila pact as the 
“treaty area.’ Such astronomical military expenditures, to establish whit 
the Manila treaty calls “positions of strength,” have resulted for Americas 
in a further reduction of funds for health, education, and welfare. The increit 
in military expenditures in 1 year ($2.4 billion) is greater than the whole 
national provision for these essential soc'al services ($2.3 billion). To malt 
tain this wartime economy, promised tax reductions have been postponed ani 
taxes due to expire in April 1955 have been extended. The national budget 
remains unbalanced, with a deficit of $2,408 million, for 1956 alone. 

The crushing burden of military expenditures and taxation stem from sud 
policies as are inherent in SEATO with its philosophy of “proceeding from 
positions of strength.” 
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with respect to our foreign relations, the Southeast Asian Treaty creates 
resentment among the people of Asia. The aim of this treaty is stated as “the 
jefense of southeast Asia” against both “open armed attack and internal subver- 
gon.” The Southeast Asian Treaty, however, does not represent those whom it 

s to defend. Only 3 Asian countries compared to 5 non-Asian countries 
gre signatories. Among the Asian peoples not represented are India and In- 
qonesia with a total population of 400 million; Burma and Ceylon who also 
refused to participate ; and the Chinese People’s Republic with 600 million people, 
that has denounced the treaty as an aggressive alliance and a menace to her 
security. : i P , oa aed 

Jawaharlal Nehru, Prime Minister of India; Dr. Ali Sastroamidjojo, Indone- 
dan Premier ; U Nu, head of the Burmese Government have all expressed oppo- 
dition to the Manila treaty declaring that it will “result in increasing the feeling 
of insecurity”; that “peace cannot be insured by military pacts”; that “some 
euntries join together to protect other countries which have made it clear that 
they do not want to be protected.” i 

It is clear that the majority of the Asian peoples do not regard the Manila 
treaty as an expression of friendship, equality, and genuine concern for the peace 
and security of southeast Asia. 

On the contrary not only they, but many western observers, including the emi- 
ynt political analyst, Walter Lippmann, see in “the latest treaty which was 
ded in Manila * * * the first formal instrument in modern times which is de- 
dgned to license international intervention in internal affairs * * *” (New York 
Herald Tribune, September 14, 1954). 

The Pacific Charter, companion piece to the Manila treaty, which proclaims 
the ideals of self-determination for the Asian peoples is a declaration of prin- 
dples and not an operative article of the pact. It is, therefore, not likely to 
le regarded by the Asian peoples as a guaranty of self-determination and 
mitional independence. 

Dr. Dag Hammarskjold, Secretary General of the United Nations, has just re- 
armed from talks with Chou En-lai, Prime Minister of the People’s Republi¢ of 
(hina. He holds out the hope of further easing of tension in the Far East through 
q@utinued negotiations. At the same time the Colombo powers (India, Burma, 
(eylon, Pakistan, Indonesia) have invited 30 Asian and African nations to par- 
tidpate in a conference in April 1955. The countries invited have as widely 
differing forms of government and ways of life as Turkey, the People’s Republic 
China, Japan, North Vietnam, South Vietnam, and the Philippines. They be- 
lieve it is possible for these countries to make a unique contribution “to the 
promotion of world peace and cooperation.” 

Since various alternatives to the Southeast Asia Treaty exist or are in the 
making, opening the door to peaceful rather than military solutions in Asia, the 
American Peace Crusade urges the United States Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee not to recommend the ratification of the Southeast Asia Treaty. 
Haste in the ratification of a treaty which has aroused so much opposition in 
Asia and skepticism throughout the world will tend to increase tensions, whereas 
patient consideration of possible alternatives arrived at through genuine nego- 
tations among the nations concerned, can lead to peaceful solutions. 
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